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It is perhaps an oversight that Taylor has omitted from his bibliography 
(p. 60) the highly important work of Schwegler {Die Metaphysik des Aristo- 
teles, 4 Bde., Tubingen, 1847). There seems to be no reason for the repetition 
of note x in note 2 on p. 80. On the same page one does not see why the 
translator changes the tense from hold, etc., to held. The translation of 
Tixvn generally by art (pp. 68 ff.) in Chap. I is not very happy. The em- 
phasis in this part of the treatise is on the distinction between sense-per- 
ception or rule of thumb and rational theory, not between sense-perception 
and production. On p. 74 the translation reads, "that science is more com- 
petent to teach ' ' where the meaning would be more intelligible if we were 
to say "better adapted to instruction" or "more instructive." The word 
bears both meanings. On p. 76 ktijoiq is translated by enjoyment, but 
more correctly on p. 77 by acquisition. Cannot the word /j-erpidrepov (p. 98) 
bear the meaning mediocre? On p. 92 we are advised that we must not 
translate ovpavdc by universe, but on p. 115 the translator permits himself 
this liberty. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is not worthy of the contents. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 

The Argument of Aristotle' ' s Metaphysics. By Edith Henry Johnson. 

New York, Lemcke & Buechner, 1906. — pp. 186. 

One of the greatest requirements of both teachers and students of the his- 
tory of thought on this side of the Atlantic is a satisfactory English version 
of Aristotle's lectures on 'First Philosophy.' Pending the production of 
such a version, Mrs. Johnson's little book should prove of real value, as a 
full and clear epitome of one of the most difficult and involved of ancient 
compositions. The author modestly lays claim to no higher merit than 
such as belongs to the intelligent epitomizer of an ancient author, and 
her claim is, on the whole, abundantly made good by her performance. 
The discussion of critical questions has been eschewed on principle. No 
question is raised, e. g., as to the unity of the Metaphysics, or the authen- 
ticity of its component parts, though Mrs. Johnson is quite aware that both 
points have been, and are still, the subject of much discussion. For the 
purpose of the analysis, the Greek text is taken as constituting a continuous 
work, and a work the argument of which is fairly consecutive, even with 
the traditional arrangement of its separate 'books.' This abstinence from 
discussion of most points is, no doubt, largely necessitated by the end at 
which the writer aims ; yet I think it a pity that the pretty certainly erro- 
neous notion of the Metaphysics as being one 'book' at all, in the usual 
sense of the phrase, should have led her to imagine a consecutiveness of 
treatment which is not really to be found in Aristotle's text. We should 
never forget that the ' works ' of Aristotle are for the most part posthumously 
edited ' lecture-courses, ' and that there is no reason to suppose that all the 
lectures dealing with 'First Philosophy' of which Aristotle's pupils and 
editors possessed copies, must have been part of a single ' course' with a 
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single continuous plan. Thus, e. g., the inclusion of Book A in the scheme 
is not only opposed to the best ancient testimony as to the non-Aristotelian 
character of the work, but actually breaks the logical connection between 
Books A and B. If we place B immediately after A, the Metaphysics is seen 
at once to conform to Aristotle's usual practice, which is to open his ' course' 
with an historical sketch of work previously done upon the subject, and 
then to supply a preliminary statement of difficulties suggested by this previ- 
ous work, before proceeding to his own dogmatic treatment of the material 
under examination. Book A, again, can be positively proved not to belong 
to the course on ' First Philosophy,' a fact which makes the author's bold 
attempt to prove that a collection of definitions is logically in place at this 
point superfluous. It is also perhaps to be regretted that it is not recog- 
nized that the chief source of the definitions criticised by Aristotle is the 
previous work of the Academic school in this direction. Something, too, 
should have been said of the question how far the theology of Book A, 
which Mrs. Johnson treats as the 'final cause' of the whole 'treatise,' 
can safely be ascribed to Aristotle, and how far it may represent in its 
details a later development of the Master's views by religiously-minded 
disciples. It is in connection with this part of the work that I note what seems 
to me the one serious departure of the interpreter from Aristotelian princi- 
ples. Mrs. Johnson rightly asserts, of course, that with Aristotle God is the 
' final cause ' of the whole world-process, but she unfortunately adds (pp. 
170 ff.), that God is not an ' efficient cause ' of the world. This is to run 
absolutely counter to Aristotle, whose whole object in Book A is to prove 
the necessity of such a being as God as the apxv lavijaeox; or • source of 
movement ' to the universe. Where Mrs. Johnson goes wrong is in the 
assumption that a ' source of movement ' for Aristotle means an antecedent 
event, which would itself demand a more remote antecedent ' source of 
motion,' and so on in indefinitum. It would follow from this that the end 
or ' final cause ' of a process can never be numerically the same as its 
' source of motion ' or efficient cause. Now Aristotle's doctrine, as fully 
explained in Physics B 7, is that this is true of such causes as the physi- 
cist considers ; in their case final and efficient cause are one only in kind, 
not numerically. E. g., as he says "one man begets another man, and 
so generally in the case of things which mvovfieva nivei, — are at once in 
motion themselves and set other things in motion." " But," he goes onto 
say, ' ' things which do not act thus (i. e, , which are producers of motion 
without being themselves in motion) are beyond the scope of Physics. For 
they produce motion (uvei) without containing motion or a source of motion 
in themselves, but being unmoved." The ancient commentators rightly 
explain this as referrring particularly to God, who is himself changeless 
and yet the source of all change in the world, and observe that here the 
efficient and the final cause are numerically one. It would perhaps be 
hardly fair to add that the account of Aristotle's attack in Book M on the 
Platonic mathematics is so superficial and brief as to be hardly intelligible, 
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since this is as much Aristotle's fault as his interpreter's. What we find in 
Book M is, in fact, a criticism by an author whose own mathematical 
notions are as crude as, e. g., those of Mill, of conceptions so original and 
profound that they would require a Leibniz or a Peano to do them anything 
like justice ; though it must be added that until this book of Aristotle ceases 
to be the enigma it has hitherto proved to his modern commentators, the 
real scope of the Platonic ' dialectic ' and the full meaning of the doctrine 
of • Ideas ' will remain a mystery. 

A. E. Taylor. 
McGill University. 



Outlines of Psychology. By Wilhelm Wdndt. Translated by Charles 

Hubbard Judd. Third Revised English Edition from the Seventh 

Revised German Edition. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann ; New York, 

G. E. Stechert and Co., 1907. —pp. xxiv, 392. 

This third edition of Wundt's Outlines gives us a translation of what in 
all likelihood will stand as the final form of the original. The ten years 
that have elapsed since the appearance of the first English edition have 
seen several important changes and numerous improvements. The volume 
is thicker by about fifty pages, and, since the size of the page has been 
slightly enlarged, there is considerably more new matter than the mere in- 
crease in the number of pages would indicate. As the chief distinctive 
change embodied in the second English edition was the appending of refer- 
ence lists to the several sections, so the new feature of this third edition is 
the addition of over twenty figures and diagrams scattered throughout the 
text. These, even more than the reference lists, aid in making the book a 
more serviceable working manual for the beginner. The actual additions 
to the text are in the way of amplifications and clarifications, the general 
scheme of the book remaining entirely unchanged. 

One is glad to say that the present edition has a far less forbidding aspect 
than the first. The earlier criticism that the text was so dogmatic as to 
seem almost curt in tone is now less in point ; for the new insertions, both of 
figures and of supplementary text, have done much to reduce the former 
abstractness and to lend vividness and interest to the presentation of 
material. 

The translator has thoroughly revised the English for this edition, and what 
was originally an excellent translation is now exceptionally attractive and 
readable. The revision has not, however, carried with it any change in 
the general terminology previously employed, and the appended Glossary 
of terms stands as before. The typography has been much improved by the 
Leipzig printers, and the size of the volume has been made uniform with 
the German edition of the Griindzilge. Minor changes occur in the Index, 
but only such as are calculated to render it more useful to the reader. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the reference lists could have been made more 
helpful to those who are likely to use this English edition by the addition of 



